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PROMOTING  INTERNATIONAL 

FRIENDSHIP. 

By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

How  to  attain  peace  between  nations  is  a  problem  not  to  be  settled 
by  Dreadnoughts,  but  by  psychology.  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he. 
If  he  has  delirium  tremens  and  thinks  himself  threatened  by  rattle- 
snakes, he  acts  accordingly.  If  he  has  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  727  active  and  retired  ofl&cers  of  the  army  and  navy  in  Washing- 
ton who,  in  the  words  of  Justice  Brewer,  *'are  gradually  transforming 
the  capital  of  the  coimtry  into  a  military  or  naval  center,"  he  wdll 
doubtless  share  their  point  of  view  and  see  a  possible  enemy  in  nations 
with  which  we  have  always  been  at  peace.  Nothing  is  so  important 
as  that  men  shall  think  right,  and  especially  that  the  rising  generation 
shall  be  well  instructed  upon  the  momentous  international  issues 
of  our  new  time.  Happily,  within  the  past  few  years  several  very 
encouraging  educational  movements  have  been  initiated  in  the  United 
States,  which  give  promise  of  creating  a  different  psychology  in  the 
citizen  of  the  future  as  regards  the  whole  question  of  national  dangers 
and  national  defense.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  these  movements.  '<^u/c:i 

The  American  School  Peace  League  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at 
Denver  in  July,  1909,  in  connection  with  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  At  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  latter  association,  which  represents  the  educators  of  the  country, 
resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  and  earnestly  indorsing  the 
League,  and  urging  all  teachers  to  cooperate  with  it. 

The  origin  of  this  splendidly  organized  association  was  most  in- 
teresting. When  the  first  American  National  Peace  Congress  met  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  in  April,  1907,  one  of  the  public  school 
teachers,  Miss  Mary  J.  Pierson,  who  had  arranged  a  great  children's 
meeting  in  New  York  in  connection  with  the  International  Peace 
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Congress  of  1904,  took  the  initiative  for  a  greater  meeting  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Congress.  By  selling  the  boxes  in  Carnegie  Hall  to 
private  schools,  the  expenses  were  practically  covered.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  between  four  and  five 
thousand  pupils,  with  some  delegates  from  neighboring  cities,  crowded 
the  hall,  and  listened  with  deUght  to  music  from  a  chorus  of  five 
hundred  voices  and  to  addresses  from  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Con- 
stant and  other  speakers  from  home  and  abroad.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  boys  and  girls  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
was  so  impressive  that  it  seemed  imperative  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dissipate.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  the  work  so  well  begun.  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  Congress,  offered  $1,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  pro- 
vided this  sum  was  doubled.  This  was  accomplished,  and  the  Ameri- 
can School  Peace  League  began  its  work  in  1908,  with  Superintendent 
Van  Sickle,  of  Baltimore,  now  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  president  and 
a  long  list  of  eminent  educators  on  its  council  and  committees.  The 
work  of  organization  was  accomplished  by  the  League's  able  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  of  Boston.^  Its  committees  on  his- 
tory, on  publication,  on  meetings  and  discussion,  on  the  press  and  on 
international  relations  represent  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  Seabury  prizes  aggregating  $300  have  been  offered  annually  for 
the  best  essays  presented  by  seniors  in  normal  and  preparatory  schools 
on  such  subjects  as  "The  United  States,  the  Exemplar  of  an  Or- 
ganized World,'*  and  "The  History  of  International  Arbitration." 
These  prizes  are  open  to  European  as  well  as  American  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  League  is  "to  promote  through  the  schools 
and  the  educational  public  of  America  the  interests  of  international 
justice  and  fraternity."  It  works  through  the  teachers  rather  than 
directly  with  pupils.  It  aims  to  supplement  the  normal  school  train- 
ing so  as  to  prepare  future  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  history, 
patriotism,  literature  and  geography  from  the  point  of  view  necessi- 
tated by  new  world  conditions.  It  aims  to  color  the  teacher's  thought 
rather  than  to  impose  new  burdens  on  the  already  overcrowded  cur- 
riculimi  and  to  demand  time  for  specific  peace  instruction.  Only  on 
May  18 — ^Peace  Day — will  it  ask  that  an  hour  or  two  be  set  aside  to 
teach  the  new  history  of  arbitration,  not  yet  incorporated  in  text- 
books, and  to  discuss  other  substitutes  for  war.  Specialists  are  now 
at  work  preparing  material  for  use  on  these  occasions.    The  rapid 

*  Address,  405  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 
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growth  of  a  spectacular  patriotism  which  concerns  itself  chiefly  with 
what  Woodrow  Wilson  has  called  "genuflections  before  the  flag," 
and  puts  the  emphasis  upon  externals  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is 
vital,  has  of  late  been  marked.  The  aim  of  the  League  is  to  modify 
this  so  as  to  deepen  the  spirit  of  service  of  country  as  against  mere 
pride  of  country,  and  to  show  that  service  of  country  is  chiefly 
needed  to  fight  the  constant  foes  within  our  midst  rather  than  the 
external  foes  who,  in  our  history  of  123  years,  have  slaughtered 
altogether  in  our  three  foreign  wars  less  than  one-tenth  the  nimiber 
slain  every  year  by  the  one  preventable  disease  of  tuberculosis.  In 
addition  to  work  in  normal  schools  the  League  aims  to  supply  speakers 
to  teachers'  conventions  and  to  enroll  without  fee  the  great  body  of 
teachers  who  appreciate  its  purpose  and  desire  Hterature  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  also  endeavor  to  have  adequate  Hterature  on  the  sub- 
ject placed  in  public  Hbraries,  and  it  has  already  begun  enlisting  other 
countries  in  forming  similar  national  leagues.  Great  Britain  has  a 
School  Peace  League  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  is  president. 
An  International  Coimcil  is  in  process  of  formation  with  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  coimtry.  Among  those  pledged  to  serve  on  it 
are  Count  Apponyi  of  Hungary  and  Ferdinand  Buisson  of  France, 
former  Minister  of  Education,  and  Sir  Michael  Sadler  of  England. 
A  Southern  branch  and  over  thirty  state  branches  with  corresponding 
committees  have  been  formed.  The  resources  of  the  League  have 
been  increased.  The  World  Peace  Foimdation  has  latterly  contrib- 
uted $2,500  annually,  and  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  of  Massachusetts, 
gives  $5, coo  annually.  But,  to  reach  adequately  the  five  hundred 
thousand  teachers  of  the  country,  an  annual  income  is  required  of 
$40,000, — less  than  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  one  torpedo  boat. 

The  League  has  the  warmest  support  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  of  the  whole  body  of  superintendent  of 
the  country.  >^^  Its.  apiual  meetiags  are  held  in  connection  with  the 
National  Edi!iatibi^\Association;  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
influential  organizations  in  America  or  in  the  world  for  the  promotion 
of  international  good  will.  It  makes  no  extravagant  daims.  It 
will  teach  the  child  to  honor  the  men  who  fought  for  their  coimtry's 
independence  and  union;  but  it  will  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
past  wars,  many  of  which  were  inevitable,  and  future  wars,  which, /^o^ 
with  our  present  legal  substitutes  for  war,  would  be  criminal.  It  will 
show  the  difference  between  civil  war,  lynching  and  riots,  which  may 
possibly  occur  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  international  war,  which, 
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without  any  change  of  human  nature,  can  be  ended  soon.  It  will 
teach  both  teacher  and  pupil  the  significance  of  Garrison's  words, 
"My  countrymen  are  all  mankind,"  and,  without  asking  a  moment 
more  of  school  time,  will  accompKsh  its  results  by  giving  a  different 
tone  and  emphasis  to  a  large  part  of  the  school  work. 

It  is  preparing  a  course  of  study  on  Good  Citizenship  which  will 
provide  material  for  teachers  of  all  grades  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  will  show  the  application  of  the  principles  of  good  will  from  the 
playground  to  Hague  Conferences. 

At  the  Mohonk  Conference  of  1905  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  initiated 
a  movement  for  the  introduction  of  peace  propaganda  into  colleges 
and  universities.  He  affirmed  that  the  opinions  brought  out  there 
at  the  Mohonk  Conference  are  those  that  ought  to  be  carried  by  an 
organized  effort  into  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land. 
"If,"  he  said,  "you  can  get  one- tenth  of  the  enthusiasm  that  the 
young  men  bestow  upon  the  athletic  field  directed  to  the  study  of 
these  great  international  questions,  the  victory  is  ours.  I  would 
have  the  educated  young  men  and  women  of  our  country  grow  up 
breathing  the  air  of  international  arbitration  as  freely  and  as  naturally 
as  they  do  the  air  that  supports  their  Ufe."  The  correspondence  with 
colleges  was  carried  on  for  some  years  by  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Conference,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips  of  Mohonk  Lake.  This  com- 
mittee incited  about  250  colleges  and  universities  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  Peace  Day, — May  18, — to  the  giving  of  special  lectures  on  the 
peace  movement,  or  to  arrangements  for  debates  or  contests  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  prizes  having  been  offered  in  some  colleges.  Hon.  Andrew 
D.  White,  in  submitting  the  report  in  1909,  called  attention  to  the 
special  donation  by  Mr.  John  R.  Lindgren  of  Chicago  of  $25,000  to 
be  spent  in  Northwestern  University  in  educational  work  to  promote 
international  peace;  also  to  the  pubhcation  by  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Research  at  Washington  of  a  series  of  the  great  classics  of 
international  law,  which,  when  complete,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
library  of  each  important  college  and  university  in  the  United  States. 
Said  the  honored  speaker,  "We  want  to  work  this  idea  of  arbitra- 
tion into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  American  thought;  and  there  is 
no  better  way  than  through  the  colleges  and  imiversities  of  the  land." 
His  recommendation  was  that  a  lecturer  be  provided  to  give  special 
addresses  on  the  subject  in  various  institutions. 

In  connection  with  this  Mohonk  college  work  the  Pugsley  prize 
of  $100  has  latterly  been  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  International 
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Arbitration  by  an  undergraduate  student  of  any  American  college  or 
university,  and  the  Black  prizes  of  $200  and  $100  for  undergraduates 
among  women  were  offered  for  the  first  time  in  191 1  for  the  best 
essays  on  similar  subjects.  Many  essays  have  been  written  in  these 
competitions.  One  remembers  in  this  connection  that  Charles 
Sumner  bequeathed  $1,000  to  Harvard  for  an  annual  prize  there  for 
the  best  essay  on  Universal  Peace. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  due  to  the  initiative  ot  ' 
President  Byers  of  Goshen  College  and  Professor  Russell  of  Earl- 
ham  College,  both  of  Indiana,  is  a  body  composed  of  representatives 
of  about  eighty  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Middle  West  "united 
for  the  promotion  of  organized  activities  among  the  students  and 
educators  in  support  of  the  International  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Movement."  Beginning  with  an  enrolment  of  eight  colleges  and 
universities  in  1905,  and  with  participation  now  of  eleven  States, 
it  hopes  eventually  to  enroll  the  colleges  and  universities  of  all  the 
States.  The  main  work  of  the  Association  is  in  intercollegiate  and 
interstate  oratorical  contests  for  prizes  upon  subjects  which  bear  upon 
some  phase  of  the  question  of  international  peace.  In  191 2  eleven 
States  participated  in  the  contests,  and  $2,500  was  expended.  Over 
300  orations  were  written  in  eighty  colleges  and  universities.  The 
final  prizes  offered  were  $100  and  $75,  respectively,  for  first  and 
second  prizes.  The  contestants  impressed  their  audiences  with  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  debating  for  or  against  a  proposition  which 
they  might  or  might  not  believe,  but  that  they  were  expressing  their 
profound  conviction.  Many  students  who  have  contested  in  recent 
years  have  become  permanently  interested  in  a  subject  hitherto  new 
to  them,  and  some  of  them  would  gladly  devote  their  lives  to  the 
peace  cause  at  pecuniary  sacrifices,  were  the  way  open  to  them.  Here 
is  a  field  to  be  peculiarly  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  wealthy 
friends  of  the  peace  cause.  With  larger  funds  for  prizes  and  secre- 
tarial service  this  organization  would  soon  win  the  cooperation  of 
every  college  and  university  in  the  land,  and  would  yearly  gain 
hundreds  as  permanent  advocates  of  the  system  which  substitutes 
law  for  war.  Its  former  devoted  secretary,  Mr.  George  Fulk,  gave 
much  unpaid  service  to  the  promotion  of  this  work.  In  1907  he 
carried  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  a  memorial  representing 
over  22,000  students  and  over  1,600  professors.  He  visited  students 
in  several  of  the  principal  European  universities,  as  a  result  of  which 
negotiations  were  entered  into  later  for  the  alliance  between  the 
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Corda  Fratres  of  Europe  and  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of  the  United 
States.  President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University  is  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  Prof.  S.  F.  Weston  of  Antioch  College, 
the  secretary. 

A  movement  of  great  promise  is  that  of  the  CosmopoUtan  Clubs, 
which,  from  a  little  club  of  eighteen  students  in  1903,  has  developed 
to  a  powerful  body  of  over  two  thousand  young  men,  representing 
almost  sixty  different  countries,  in  191 2.  Baron  d'Estoumelles  has 
aptly  described  these  clubs  as  "miniature  Hague  Conferences." 
Their  modest  beginning  was  in  the  apartments  of  a  young  Japanese 
student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  was  founded  an  Inter- 
national Club  composed  of  sixteen  foreign  and  two  native  students. 
Almost  simultaneously  and  independently  similar  clubs  started  at 
Cornell,  Michigan  and  Illinois  universities.  Although  clubs  com- 
posed of  foreigners  of  some  one  nationality  were  previously  com- 
mon, the  idea  of  a  club  in  which  all  foreign  students  should  inter- 
mingle was  new,  and  at  first  excited  skepticism  as  to  its  success.  But 
as  a  result  of  the  attempt,  bom  of  faith  and  good  will,  the  club  of  eigh- 
teen has  grown  to  eighty-five,  representing  twenty  countries.  The 
contagion  of  faith  and  good  will  has  now  spread  to  some  thirty  colleges 
and, 'universities.  In  1907  a  National  Association  of  Cosmopohtan 
Clubs  was  formed.  Its  illustrated  annuals  and  monthly  magazine  are 
a  revelation  of  a  mighty  power  for  international  fraternity  within  our 
midst.  As  one  studies  in  detail  the  faces  of  these  picked  men,  future 
leaders  of  science  and  politics  in  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Mexico,  India, 
the  PhiHppines,  South  Africa  and  other  lands,  as  well  as  the  frank,  alert 
faces  of  our  native  collegians,  one  realizes  that  this  club,  hke  the  simi- 
j  lar  ones  elsewhere,  is  a  melting  pot  for  whatever  prejudice,  suspicion 
;  and  indifference  may  have  once  lurked  in  them.  To-day  these  men 
j  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  the  common  bond  of  intellectual  in- 
I  terests  and  common  recreation,  are  coming,  without  any  loss  of  patriot- 
\  ism  as  concerns  their  native  lands,  to  think  of  themselves  first  of  all  as 
citizens  of  the  world, — members  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  "Above 
.  all  nations  is  humanity,"  the  striking  utterance  of  Goldwin  Smith, 
is  the  motto  of  the  association,  well  chosen  and  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  upon  other  clubs  of  narrow  limitations.  President  Eliot 
declared  that  the  Harvard  Cosmopolitan  Club  is  the  most  interesting 
in  the  university.  This  numbers  over  two  hundred  members.  One 
of  the  most  successful  chapters,  that  at  Cornell,  has  erected  a  beauti- 
ful building,  which  cost  $50,000  and  admirably  houses  the  representa- 
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tives  of  over  twenty  nations  who  meet  in  cordial  good  fellowship 
in  its  CosmopoUtan  Club.  As  a  rule,  only  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  membership  can  be  American.  The  latter  are  selected  from  those 
students  who  have  sympathy  with  foreigners,  and  these  have  shown 
themselves  careful  not  to  take  too  many  oflSces  nor  use  undue  influence. 
For  the  most  part,  the  foreign  students  are  exceedingly  brainy  and 
courteous  men,  more  interested  in  professional  work  than  in  amuse- 
ment, in  short,  picked  men,  whose  future  influence  is  sure  to  be  great, 
especially  when  they  come  from  the  Orient. 

At  this  moment,  when  hundreds  of  millions  beyond  the  Pacific 
are  awakening  to  the  significance  of  western  science,  with  the  new 
hope  of  throwing  off  the  burden  of  poverty,  of  developing  national 
resources  and  achieving  representative  government  in  the  near 
future,  the  impressions  which  these  thoughtful  youths  carry  back  to 
convey  to  their  compatriots  become  a  matter  of  world  importance. 
What  they  gain  by  hard  labor  in  laboratory  and  class-room  is  of 
even  less  importance  than  what  they  acquire  by  daily  contact  with 
our  American  life.  That  they  should  be  presented  the  best  aspects 
of  it,  that  they  should  make  warm  friendship  with  Americans,  and 
carry  home  a  conviction  that  this  nation  stands  for  justice  and  peace 
and  good  will,  is  a  matter  of  national  importance.  It  is  incumbent 
not  only  on  the  American  members  of  the  CosmopoHtan  Clubs,  but 
on  chiurches  and  other  associations,  to  see  that  special  courtesies  and 
hospitaHty  are  offered  to  those  quiet,  keen  observers,  sent  here  now 
from  China  in  increasing  numbers  by  the  fimd  returned  from  the 
Boxer  indemnity.  Mr.  Guok-tsai  Chao  of  Shanghai,  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who,  as  professor  of  poHtical  science  in 
one  of  the  provincial  colleges  of  China,  is  destined  to  play  a  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  new  Repubhc,  thus  gives  his  reason  for  choosing  that 
institution:  "The  ignorance  of  China  on  the  part  of  Americans  has 
been  the  cause  of  numerous  deplorable  misunderstandings  and  is 
the  result  of  lack  of  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples.  To  remedy 
this  situation,  nothing  can  be  better  than  for  the  Chinese  students 
to  mingle  with  the  Americans,  and  let  them  learn  from  the  living 
representatives  instead  of  from  the  colored  tales  of  China.  Thus, 
when  I  learned  there  were  very  few  Chinese  students  in  Madison, 
I  came." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  from  this  university  its  baseball 
team  was  sent  to  Japan  in  August,  1909,  to  play  a  series  of  ten  games 
with  the  Keio  university  team.    It  was  royally  entertained,  and 
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served  as  one  little  link  to  bind  together  in  sympathy  the  two  na- 
tions whose  friendship  will  be  one  of  their  strongest  assets.  The 
visit  of  this  Wisconsin  team  led  to  a  return  visit  of  both  the  Keio 
and  Waseda  university  teams,  which  made  a  tour  of  all  the  leading 
American  colleges  and  were  everywhere  splendidly  entertained,  the 
CosmopoHtan  Clubs  taking  an  especially  active  part. 

The  meetings  of  the  clubs  sometimes  are  for  lectures,  but  are 
largely  social,  with  musical  and  dramatic  features  suppUed  in  turn 
by  each  nationahty.  The  flags  of  all  the  nations  represented  deco- 
rate the  walls,  and  curios  are  presented  and  quaint  customs  and 
dances  are  illustrated  from  time  to  time.  Here  a  Russian  Jew  in  an 
engineering  course  sits  beside  a  Japanese  in  the  course  in  political 
economy,  both  Hstening  to  a  Filipino  band  playing  native  airs,  or  to 
a  North  American  talking  football  or  poUtics,  or  a  South  American 
discussing  coffee  raising  or  Bolivar.  Each  is  for  the  time  emanci- 
pated from  self-consciousness  and  the  limitations  of  his  race  and 
native  district,  and  in  turn  is  teacher  and  pupil  of  his  fellows. 
Whether  one  is  Jewish  or  Buddhist  matters  little,  if  he  only  shows 
himself  a  "jolly  good  fellow." 

In  order  to  correct  erroneous  impressions  in  their  native  lands 
concerning  America,  many  members  have  pledged  themselves  to 
give  accounts  in  their  native  papers  and  periodicals  of  American  Ufe 
and  its  educational  privileges.  "There  never  was  a  more  loyal  son 
of  an  alma  mater  than  the  foreign  student,"  says  Louis  P.  Lochner 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  himself  a  prime  mover  in  the  Cos- 
mopoUtan  Club  movement.  "They  cannot  help  but  carry  home 
with  them  the  message  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  Mr. 
Lochner  has  from  the  beginning  edited  the  Cosmopolitan  Student, 
the  monthly  organ  of  the  clubs,  and  is  the  general  secretary  of  the 
association. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club  leaders  have  been  of  great  service  to  the 
body  of  European  students  banded  together  for  somewhat  similar 
purposes,  known  as  the  "Corda  Fratres,"  with  which  the  younger 
American  organization  is  now  aflSliated.  At  the  biennial  meeting  of 
the  latter  society,  held  at  The  Hague  in  August,  1909,  representatives 
of  our  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  at  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Corda 
Fratres  when  two  elements  were  discordant,  were  asked  to  act  as 
umpires,  and  succeeded  so  admirably  that  the  society  took  a  new  lease 
of  life.  Its  central  bureau  is  to  remain  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  one 
nationality,  but  must  be  moved  about.    In  191 1  the  Bureau  came  to 
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America  after  the  biennial  meeting  held  in  Rome,  at  which  afl&Hation 
was  made  with  the  universities  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Chile.  Inter- 
national arbitration  was  one  of  the  subjects  considered  by  this  con- 
vention. This  international  federation  of  students,  whose  motto 
Cor  da  Fratres  gives  it  its  title,  was  founded  at  Turin  in  1898,  but  was 
not  very  successfully  organized  until  September,  1905,  at  Liege, 
Belgium.  At  first  the  federation  had  been  divided  into  national 
sections,  but  it  has  now  been  reorganized  so  as  to  discard  national 
lines  and  to  form  self-governing  local  associations  as  the  units  of  the 
federation.  The  principal  object  of  this  international  federation  of 
students  is  "to  protect  and  promote  the  idea  of  solidarity  and  frater- 
nity among  students."  Any  student,  regardless  of  his  political  or  relig- 
ious ideas,  has  a  right  to  become  a  member,  if  he  is  registered  in  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  Each  member  pledges  himself  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit  of  international  union  among  the  youth  and  to  try  to 
"dissipate  the  prejudices  and  hatred  which  render  states  reciprocally 
hostile  and  always  on  a  war  footing,"  and  to  promote  the  work  of 
peace  and  arbitration  between  nations.  It  is  also  the  object  of  the 
federation  "to  put  in  correspondence  the  students  themselves,"  and 
to  "insure  reciprocally  hosts  and  friends  in  the  large  cities  upon  the 
occasion  of  travel."  The  oflScial  language  of  the  federation  is 
French,  together  with  the  language  of  the  country  where  the  Congress 
is  held.  International  congresses  are  held  once  in  two  years.  Hun- 
garians, ItaHans  and  French  have  hitherto  been  most  in  evidence  in 
the  work  of  the  federation.  No  practical  results  have  as  yet  been 
achieved  which  equal  those  of  the  American  Cosmopolitan  Clubs. 
With  the  cooperation  now  of  this  able  body  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  with  the  devoted  and  eloquent  Dr.  George  Nasmyth  as  president, 
it  gives  promise  of  great  usefulness.  Its  executive  committee  has 
representatives  from  France,  Italy,  Hungary,  Holland,  Sweden,  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  Every  second  term  an  Ameri- 
can will  be  awarded  the  international  presidency. 

Another  European  movement  just  in  embryo  promises  large  results. 
At  the  initiative  of  a  student  at  Kiel  University,  who  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  German  universities  in  the  body  known  as  Freie- 
stKdentenschaft,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  arrange  an  interchange 
of  visits  between  German  and  Enghsh  students,  beginning  with  a 
visit  of  German  students  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1 910,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  191 2  by  a  visit  of  English  students  to  Germany.  The 
Freiestudentenschafl  organization  was  founded  about  1900  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Harms  of  Kiel  University.  It  has  about  forty  chapters,  in- 
cluding those  in  technical  high  schools  as  well  as  universities.  The 
organization  supplies  the  social  need  of  many  in  that  half  of  the  whole 
student  body  which  is  outside  the  regular  *' corps," — the  organiza- 
tions celebrated  for  their  social  functions  and  dueUng.  Among  these 
students  are  the  more  scholarly  and  liberal  minded,  who  eschew  the 
dissipations  of  the  corps  life.  Among  these,  if  anywhere  in  the  Ger- 
man universities,  may  one  find  those  who  can  be  approached  in  the 
interest  of  international  friendship.  Many  of  these  thoughtful 
young  men's  ideals  are  affected  by  the  present  collision  between  the 
monarchical  and  socialistic  extremists.  Nothing  could  be  better  for 
these  young  chemists,  engineers  and  philologists  than  to  spend 
three  months  breathing  the  free  air  of  England  and  seeing  how  the 
people  are  not  kept  helplessly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  plans  and  poKcies 
of  their  government  and  how  they  play  the  master  with  their  elected 
servants.  A  center  having  been  estabUshed  in  London,  each  German 
student  had  the  companionship  of  some  English  student  in  his  own 
particular  field  of  study,  and  they  made  examinations  of  factories 
or  cathedrals  or  mines,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  pursued  their  study 
and  research  together.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  friendly  companion- 
ship for  a  summer  will  go  far  to  open  the  eyes  of  both  to  the  immense 
field  of  interest  which  they  have  in  common?  And  when  the  EngHsh 
students  later,  in  turn,  leave  smoky  London  with  its  square  miles  of 
squalor  for  the  clean  and  splendid  capital  of  Germany,  and  spend  a 
month  without  ever  seeing  a  drunken  beggar,  as  they  study  the  order, 
thrift  and  energy  of  the  marvelous  German  people,  will  they  not  be 
learning  lessons  more  important  than  any  which  their  laboratories  can 
teach?  Though  no  word  be  exchanged  about  peace  or  arbitration, 
the  preliminary  steps  to  these  will  have  been  taken  when  the  youth 
who  are  perhaps  the  future  leaders  of  two  empires  have  come  to  an 
understanding.  The  infrequency  with  which  English  students  study 
in  Germany,  as  compared  with  the  Scotch,  doubtless  has  some  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  the  humiliating  fear  of  German  invasion, 
which  rose  to  a  positive  panic  in  1909,  has  chiefly  marked  southern 
England  and  been  laughed  at  north  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  as  "a  fit 
of  the  English  sillies.'*  Profound  misconception  of  their  own  race 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  and  general  ignorance  of  their 
language,  together  with  the  fatal  refusal  to  agree  with  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  to  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  private  property  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  are  compelling  Great 
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Britain,  and  through  her  the  world,  to  maintain  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments which  is  staggering  civilization. 

The  annual  interchange  of  professors  between  the  Universities 
of  Berlin  and  Harvard  and  Columbia,  instituted  on  Germany's  side 
by  Emperor  William,  has  already  produced  a  noticeable  impression 
and  accentuated  good  feeling  and  mutual  respect.  Professor  Felix 
Adler,  on  his  return  from  his  lectures  on  the  Roosevelt  foundation 
in  Berlin,  said:  "Even  among  the  educated  classes  of  one  coimtry  it 
is  astounding  how  little  real  knowledge  there  is  of  the  deeper  Hfe  of 
their  neighbors,  of  their  tendencies,  their  aspirations,  of  what  may 
be  called  their  genius.  Here  are  the  great  civilized  peoples  living 
side  by  side,  and  yet  ignorant  of  all  that  is  deepest  in  each  other's 
life.  The  academic  mission  on  which  I  was  sent  was  essentially  in 
the  interests  of  international  peace.  .  .  .  The  great  peril  that  hangs 
over  the  civilized  world  to-day  is  the  very  destruction  of  our  civiliza- 
tion in  some  general  conflagration.  In  the  long  run  the  true  safe- 
guard is  the  removal  of  suspicion,  the  mitigation  of  mutual  aversions 
that  separate  peoples,  and  the  bringing  them  to  a  better  understand- 
ing. I  have  never  seen  a  set  of  men — and  women,  too — so  eager  as 
the  German  students,  so  eager  and  so  just,  on  the  whole.  As  long  as 
I  live,  I  shall  not  forget  that  lecture  in  the  old  University  of  Berlin, 
with  that  throng  of  eager  faces,  that  electric  tension  in  the  atmosphere^ 
that  challenge  on  their  part,  and  that  generous  and  large  response." 

Another  movement  known  as  the  World's  Student  Christian  Fed- 
eration, though  not  ostensibly  a  peace  movement,  is  destined  to  be 
of  very  great  service  in  bringing  together  in  brotherly  fellowship 
much  of  the  best  of  the  student  body  of  the  world.  The  Federation, 
established  in  1895  in  Sweden,  by  a  combination  of  five  great  inter- 
collegiate Christian  Associations  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  now  includes  2,228  local  societies,  with  a  member- 
ship of  152,000  students  and  professors.  These  are  grouped  in 
twelve  national  or  international  Christian  students'  movements; 
but,  counting  the  constituent  movements,  the  Federation  now  com- 
prises and  imites  twenty-one  national  Christian  students'  movements. 
Six  years  ago  only  two  or  three  countries  had  paid  secretaries  giving 
their  whole  time  to  the  work.  Now  there  are  many  more  and,  all  told, 
there  are  372  national  and  local  secretaries.  The  total  number  of  the 
official  publications  of  the  student  movements  is  over  720,  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  few  years.  The  number  of  period- 
icals is  twenty-four,  among  the  later  additions  being  Fede  e  Vita  of 
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the  ItaKan  movement,  the  English  edition  of  China^s  Young  Men,  and 
the  Student  World,  a  quarterly,  pubUshed  in  New  York  City.  Gifts 
from  Americans  have  provided  for  more  than  a  dozen  hostels  for 
Japanese  students,  many  large  gifts  coming  directly  from  missionary 
funds.  Such  donations  as  Mr.  Kennedy's  of  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  to  Robert  College  on  the  Bosphorus  are  destined  indirectly 
to  do  enormous  service  in  promoting  international  friendship.  The 
marked  increase  of  interest  in  social  questions  in  these  Christian 
students'  organizations  indicates  much  study  of  racial  peculiarities 
and  international  problems.  This  interest  in  social  problems,  says 
the  general  secretary,  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,^  *'bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
truest  and  greatest  services  rendered  by  the  student  movements  to 
the  world.'*  The  leaders  welcome  this  new  interest,  and  are  the 
prime  movers  in  promoting  it.  It  is  expected  of  every  secretary  that 
he  should  have  an  international  outlook.  In  South  Africa  the  secre- 
tary has  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  promoting  good  feeling  between 
the  races.  Japanese  student  secretaries  have  had  enormous  influence 
in  addressing  student  bodies  in  India.  "The  peace  spirit  is  every- 
where dominant  in  the  student  movement,  and  all  are  enjoined  to  go 
forth  as  apostles  of  unity."  One  famiUar  with  the  movement  says: 
"Probably  no  single  factor  in  our  generation  has  really  done  more  to 
promote  international  fellowship  and  kindly  feeUng.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  its  membership  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
educated  men,  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  new  genera- 
tion, the  importance  of  this  achievement  is  even  more  apparent." 

While  we  survey  the  new  educational  movements,  we  must  not 
forget  the  distinctly  educational  work  carried  on  for  years  by  the 
American  Peace  Society  as  a  part  of  its  regular  activity.  It  took  part 
in  promoting  the  observance  of  Peace  Day  in  the  schools  of  the  coim- 
try;  its  critical  report  on  the  text  books  of  history  used  in  the  schools 
did  its  share  to  hasten  the  salutary  reform  in  that  field  now  going  on; 
and  many  of  its  pubHcations  are  of  great  value  to  teachers. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation,  founded  by  Edwin  Ginn,  the  edu- 
cational publisher,  devotes  itself  mainly  to  work  of  an  educational 
character.  It  cooperates  with  existing  organizations  doing  edu- 
cational work — Mr.  Ginn  has  assisted  liberally  the  School  Peace 
League  and  the  CosmopoUtan  Club  movement — and  it  will  open  new 
lines  of  work  clearly  needed.  One  of  its  regular  departments  will  be 
devoted  expressly  to  work  in  the  schools  and  colleges.    Its  multiply- 

'  Address,  124  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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ing  publications  serve  other  organizations  as  well  as  its  own  direct 
activities.  Its  International  Library,  begun  several  years  ago  and 
rapidly  growing,  already  furnishes  a  considerable  body  of  peace  liter- 
ature; and  it  has  begun  the  pubhcation  of  a  large  series  of  pam- 
phlets, many  of  which  will  be  of  pecuUar  value  to  teachers  and  the 
schools.  It  welcomes  correspondence  with  teachers  and  every  sug- 
gestion as  to  service  which  it  may  possibly  render  in  the  educational 
field. 
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